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PERHAPS* 


“Perhaps” is a word of much virtue, if we will consider it, 
A good text may be found in many a simple word of common 
speech. A volume of philosophy may be wrapped in one word. 
Words come of human experience, and sometimes they con- 
dense mighty experience into one expressive sound. It’ might 
take a trooping array and army of words levied in a huge book 
to unfold all the logic, science, poetry, romance, emotion of 
some human encounters and experience which have bred one 
word for themselves as perfect as a pearl in all lights. ‘ Much 
virtue in “If,” says Touchstone. I know an eminent preacher 
who once took for his text that one word, “If.” And it was a 
text like a jewel, a great brilliancy in a small space. A very 
world of philosophy, and of human life which breeds the sage’s 
wisdom, is enfolded in «If.” 

‘* Perhaps ” is a word like to “‘ If,” and the bone of a big 
limb of human life. As one may handle a flower, or recite a 
verse often and over, before suddenly he sees, delighted, the col- 
ors, shapes and involutions of it, in like manner one day sud- 
denly I perceived the virtue and good piety of ‘ Perhaps ” which 
I had been tossing on my tongue my life long. 

One element or essence in the virtue of ‘‘ Perhaps,” as of 
“Tf,” is doubt, uncertainty, hesitation, sense of limitation. If 
a man say “ Perhaps,” it means,—‘“‘I have a horizon. I can 
not get me to any place where I shall be free from that circle. 
However I look, to whatever point, I can see only so far as that 
ring of bright sky. I am limited, fallible. Neither can I do 


*If the readcr think, mayhap, that there is more of personal experience 

- in this discourse than is seemly, will he remember and consider that it was 
given in the privacy of my own pulpit to my own people, who are like a simple 
and united family in their Religious Home; and that I let it appear, not all 


willingly, under the shelter of their request to have it as I spoke it. 
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what I will, nor see as far as I would.” In such phrases, if we 
translate it, ‘‘ Perhaps” discourses to us of our limitations. 
Shall I live another year? Perhaps. Shall I live this day out? — 
Perhaps. Shall I carry this enterprise or that business to a con- — 
clusion? Perhaps. AndifsoI do, will it be quite well or 
happy for me? Perhaps. Will I keep to my resolution, my 


. engagement with myself, my undertaking with another? Per- 


haps. Shall I keep my health, my limbs, my senses? Perhaps. 
Shall I keep my faith, my hope, trust, simplicity, love? Per-— 
haps. ‘There is no man who can prevent this,” says Aurelius. 
True, Yet I know one man who may deceive me; I mean mys 
self. Shall I myself mislead myself? Perhaps. 

It is plain that if we be limited so strictly, and neither can da 
always as our will dares, nor can see as our eye longs to see, if — 
always we must say, ‘“‘Perhaps I will do this,” or, “ Perhaps z 
shall see truly, and understand the matter as really it is,” we 
ought to be brought to deliberation in our actions, And indeed 
very often we must come toit, whether we will or not; as a man 
must limp if he be lame, or grope in the dark. Deliberation 
in action or judgment, a pausing, waiting, looking about us, is 
a taking advantage of the possibilities of things. Now the possible 
varieties of events, the chances of different facts or explanations 
in anything which concerns us, are infinite. Therefore it is 
wisdom and goodness to give these innumerable possibilities 
time to unfold. For we know not how much we may learn or 
how much be aided. ‘All things work together for good to — 
them that love God,” says Paul. Yes; but not to them that 
love their own self-will; nor to them that are too much in haste 
for waiting till all the things work together. For the apostle says 
not that if we fly to them and plunge in them ‘as they are at © 
any moment, they will surely be good for us; but they worktigether — 
for good, if they be allowed to work, Another text must be taken 
with the saying of Paul, this, that in His sight a thousand years 
are but as a day, yea, no more than yesterday when itis passed. — 
Therefore, although all things work together for good to us, if 
they do so in a thousand years, it is not too much for divine 
patience, nor should be fer human piety. 

Therefore, as I have said, we ought to stand still very 
often and be not in haste; yes, stand very still, and take a long 
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steady look at whatever things are concerning themselves with us. 


And this is not merely worldly wisdom and prudence, but a ver- 
itable piety. “It is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.” By waiting we give 
all the possibilties free scope, to work together for us, and to 
bring to us the true freight which is stored in them. This is the 
same as to leave our door open for the visit and Providence of 
God. But if we hurry to much, and leave not the possibilities 
to work together for truth and for good, but seize one of them in 
our haste and apply our will to it and deal with it self-sufficiently 
and oyer-boldly, we are putting ourselves in the place of the 
Power and the Presence of God. 
Therefore, pause we, wait we, saying quietly and religiously, 
‘« Perhaps.” 


To take an example: A man is offended by anything, say, 


-a fault (so plainly it seems a fault) of friend, child or servant. 
The ill-seeming deed is suddenly made known to him. He is 
offended; anger rises; suspicions, punishments, retaliations, 
plots, leap to mind. In sucha state of his mind, ‘‘ Perhaps ” 
will save him. He can say, and if wise, nay, if his religion be 


a daily piety which will stand him in stead, he will say, “ Per- 
haps the ill-looking thing happened thus or thus; or perhaps 


again in this manner; or this other point may be the explana- 


_ tion, or perhaps there were things not visible on the surface at 


all, but lying deep, which will slowly rise to view.” Thus if 
the grieved or angry man will stand still and look about him, to 
the four quarters of the heavens, that he may be ready for ad- 
vantage from the possibilities lying in them, which may arise 
like pleasant gales,—if he will say to the West,)‘‘ I salute you 
with ‘ Perhaps;’ there is no saying what sleep may do;” and to 
the East, “‘ Perhaps; who can tell what may come to light in the 
morning crimson?” and to the North, “ Perhaps ; surely these 
things will settle toward some pole star in the heavens;” and to 
the South, “I greet you with ‘ Perhaps;’ there is no telling 
what fruits the possibilities may bring,”—If so the grieved man 
will do and say and look about, he will give “all things” a clear 


room in which to “‘ work together for good” to him. He opens 


himself to Providence, Out of all the tangle of “ Perhaps,” he 


_ will see presently the right way appear, and the truth will beckon 
him. 
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Delay may be indolence; in which case the possibilities 
But if it be a faithful waiting, it is what gives the 
universe a chance to do the work for us, or first to hew the out- 
line and put it in our hands to finish. There is a common say- 


pass by us. 


ing, “Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day,” which 
I think is little better than a whip for drones and-sluggards. If it 
read, ‘‘ Never put off till to-morrow what you ought to do to-day,” 
that were well. But that is close akin to another reading, 
“‘ Never do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow.” 
the reading which to the idling and lazy is a ‘‘ stumbling block,” 


but to the wise and firm is wisdom. For no man righteously | 
can put off to another sun what he ought to do under this one. — 


But no man wisely, nay, nor even piously, can crowd or pack 
this day with all he can force into it. 
idence, who belike will show us on the morrow that many 


things were needless, and no more than soul-grinding cares, . 


which we could have spared ourselves if we had _ bethought us 
piously of ‘ Perhaps.” We ought to say, “Can this care, this 


fear, this act, be dropped to-day? Then let us drop it, and be — 


still, and open our’hearts to the sky that its influence be rained 
onus. Perhaps by to-morrow the care or fear or act will be 
lifted away, either done for us, or needing not to be done, 
by that meeting or council of events in which they ‘ work 
together for good’ to us.” Thus ‘‘ Perhaps” is a word of free- 
dom for us, that the heart be not stuffed with business, nor drip- 
ping with toils, nor fevered with schemes, but have seasons of 
subsidence under the heavens, whereby to reflect the heavens 
and be enlightened. 


** Perhaps”? means by haps, by happenings. It is of the same 


force with peradventure and perchance, meaning through or by what— 


may occur or befall, Thus ‘‘ Perhaps” is a word having in it a 
certain assertion or doctrine of Providence, which some persons 
call Special Providence. I care not here to enter into argument 
or discussion of Special Providence; nor do I see, indeed, why 


For this is to deny Prov- — 


Thisis — 
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Providence ever should be called Special, since all is involved in — 


the one word Providence. 
Providence, or that my ignorance and poor eyes can not trace 
out the lines of power of the action and, care of God? Tis 


naught to me that I know not, nor can discover, how the influ- — 


e 


What I care I what be the means of — 
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ence or thought which holds the planets, seasons, days, in their 
orbits, connects these vast cycles with the egg of an insect, the 
flying of a bird, the business of a man, the love or sport or 
fright of a child. What is plain to me is that there were no 
law, no love, and no Providence in the whole if not in the parts 
of the whole, nor in the parts unless in them it were the same 
in all! manner and essence with the all-mightiness and the all- 


reasonableness and the all-steadiness in the whole, ‘in which is’ 


no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” When we say ‘Per- 
_ haps,” we rest on this Providence. ‘“ Shall I bring this dear 
object to a conclusion ?”—we ery. ‘“ So very dear it is—shall I 
bring it to pass? Shall I obtain so great joy or benefit?” If 
we answer quietly and religiously, «‘ Perhaps,” we say By happen- 
ings it may be so; by what befalls, by the events of God, by what 
comes out of the working of all things together, ‘ per haps,’ it 
may come to me.” Now this means we must hold the haps in 
reverence, and be willing to be guided. If we strive jo force 
everything, always to counsel with our own will and wish, not 
listening fora divine command, or “ disobedient to the heavenly 
yision,” we are not saying “Perhaps,” but “ By my will and 
pushing it shall be so.” But if to some wish and plan, we say 
religiously, ‘‘ Perhaps,” we are attending to what God will utter 
in events. I say not that strong will is not noble and needful. 
*Tig indeed very noble, needful, manly. J say not that a great 
purpose ought not to be spread before us and be kept in view 
daily like a polar star of life. This is often a grandeur in char- 
acter. But I say that these qualities are not safe, but run 
danger of self-will, obstinacy, self-sufficiency, pride arrogance, 
unless they be balanced and well enlightened and humbled relig- 
iously with an obedient, listening, following spirit, worshipfully 
saying, “Perhaps.” Emerson says, “ The central fact is the 
superhuman intelligence pouring into us from its unknown 
source, to be received with religious awe and defended from any 
admixture of our will, * * * It is fatal to spiritual health 
to lose your admiration. ‘ Let others wrangle,’ said St. August- 
ine, ‘I will wonder.’” But when we bring ourselves to events 
with our plans, quietly saying, “Perhaps,” we are standing 
in admiration and reverence of the haps of God, the ‘ chain 
of things” which ‘the next unto the farthest brings,” and we 
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shall be simple and obedient, by reason of awe, wonder, worship : 
and faith. We must be willing to be guided and to keep our 
minds open for guidance like windows for fresh air. There is a 


guidance, a wonderful and holy spiritual fact, a communication 


within us, which is contrary to too much planning, or to being © 
obstinate in our plans, or to trying to reason out all things and — 
pushing things to result, and hurrying onward. There is no 
safety for us but often to wait and listen for the inward guid- — 
ance and to be able to hear it, and obey when it speaks in us. 
This guidance within us, which is like a faculty of vision, 
appeals not to the understanding. It is not contrary to the un- 
derstanding, for naught that is of God can deny reason, But — 
_ the guidance by a marvelous perceiving power in us, aims not 
to be justified by the understanding, any more than sight or 
hearing does. It is simply a command uttered in the instinctive 
or spiritual higher reason, ‘‘ Choose my way, not thine,” united 
with direct power to see His way, by waiting for the inner eye- 
sight to adjust itself and perceive. This faculty, or this divine 
communication, by whatever name you will call it, is like to our 
eyes in its action. If the eye be removed from one light to an- 
other, whether much dimmer or much brighter, it can not see — 
well at once, but must wait till it widen or shrink according to 
the light, and must look quietly and long at the objects about it 
before, in that new light, it can see them truly as.they are. So 
when the mind comes to a council of many new things, and it 
has to judge of them and choose what is to be done among them, 
or how we are to act in the conditions, it has not the power of — 
beholding instantly, nay, not for along time it may be, but 
must look quietly and steadily at the concourse of things with a 
long and pious patience; and in time we shall see, if only we 
haye such piety and patience that we will not act before we know that 
we see. This is not a feat of conscious argument, reflection, — 
statement, The elements of great questions in life, great — 
changes, movements, decisions, are so many and so vast in their 
complexity, their ramifyings and combinations, that no process 
of understanding can unravel them and predict what issues shall 
come. Yet, if long enough you wait, and be never wearied out, 
nor driven by threats of men, nor enticed by entreaties of 
friends, nor broken by reproaches, nor overcome by ridicule, but — 
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stand firm, waiting with piety, saying, ‘As surely as God is my 
guide, I will not move till I see the way like a path of light be- 
fore me,” then at last you wll see it. Though you can not 
argue it nor troop up reasons to maintain you, you will see the 
right act to be done, and you will /mow it. Neither ‘can fire 
melt it out of you,” nor will the event ever put to shame that 
light within you, that divine communication, if you ‘have waited 
with piety to the end of the probation. As a fog lifts from the 
sea, and unto all the vessels lying-to in the mist opens a broad 
water-way, and safe paths around each other, so lifts all doubt 
from your mind, and your course is clear, your way is wide. 
However long you shall have waited, and by what degrees soever 
the communication or knowledge hath been writing itself within 
you, the assurance will be sudden at last. You will lie down some 
day to find your patient obscurity as thick as ever it was; you 
will awake in the morning, and lo! your decision is a part of the 
- daylight, so plam and pure it lies before you. It is this wisdom 
and piety which is in the common maxim, “ When you know 
not what to do, do nothing.” For this is but to say,—When 
you haye some momentous choice to make, and all that now you 
can say is, “ Perhaps,”—perhaps this course will turn out so, 
s0, or 80, or this other course perhaps will end so,—then you 
must wait and be still, till the haps of God shall have “ worked 
_ together” for you, and no longer you say, “ Peradventure this,” 
or, ‘“Perchance that,” but, “I see! I know! Forward my 
feet! The path is light! ” 

In these words I am not speculating or imagining, but 
transcribing my experience. For in grave questions and turning- 
points in my life it has been my experience that never I could 
reason. I could not gather the elements so as to compare them 
and infer from them, They were too many, too far remote, 
the possibilities too tangled, the conditions too complex. I 
could not pierce the future by aught that lay at hand in the pres- 

ent. It would have been easy to wait alone; but if I waited, 
others must wait. ‘ Will you do this?” said they. “ Perhaps.” 
«Tf not this, then will you do that?” “Perhaps. “But will you de- 
cide nothing?” No, because I see nothing; I can only say ‘ Per- 
haps.’ I must wait for the haps.” So I have waited many 
weeks. One day at last suddenly I knew as plainly what to do 
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as I knew my own life. Never, when thus I have waited have 
I regretted afterward the decision to which I came, nor the act 
I did—never so much as once. I have regretted many things in 
my life, and suffered by many things; but they have been the acts 
in which I took matters into my own hands impatiently, and to 


~ bend things to my will, neglecting the divine intimations which 


commanded me to wait. 

Very often it has happened to me to be commanded imperi- 
ously in choice of sermons. When I go to a strange pulpit for 
a Sunday, how shall I choose? The best, you will say—the best 
Ihave? But which is the best? That which best fits the 
place. But how judge of that?—for I am ignorant of the peo- 
ple. There is no way but to wait till I am led and told. . But 
here the leading comes quickly, and always it comes as quickly 
as needful, never too late. Many times I have read over and over 
my list of written discoures, knowing no reason, unless some 
vanity, for choosing one more than another. Soon I am stopped 
at some one sermon, and the Command is sudden and plain, 
“Take this.” If I obey, [have a peace which is like an anchor- 
age. But that Command takes no thought of human vanities 
and ignorance. Sometimes I have not liked the choice and 
have wrestled with the Command, even impiously making my 
own choice that I might take something which I judged finer, 
and going to the very door to preach my sermon against the 
Command; when sometimes the Command has grown so great 
and stern that I have gone back and laid aside the dis- 
course which wilfully I had taken, for the one which the Com- 
mand had assigned me. Never did I disobey without failure; 
never did I obey without a happy result. Once ({ remember it 
well—TI never can forget it) I carried two sermons with me to 
the pulpit. It was at evening. I had given a practical ethical 
sermon in the morning. In the evening I wished to take a 
different kind. It was my desire to shine that night and to 
show what I could do in thought and in fine expression. I had 
great reason, sad and strong reason, for wishing to recommend 
myself brilliantly on that night. I had looked.over my sermons 
and chosen as strong and impressive a discourse of thought as 
I could find, and even had chosen the hymns for it, when sud- 


denly to my dismay, the Command came to me to take the sim- | 
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_ plest and most common moral sermon of them all—so T thought . 


it. I was not willing to obey. What! sacrifice myself by giv- 


ing that piece of commonplace? Unreasonable! But the Com-  — - 


mand? I passed all the long afternoon battling for my own 

way. At evening, still battling, I carried both sermons to the 
pulpit. Until a minute before I arose to preach I still was_bat- 

 tling. Then while were sounding the strains of the last hymn, 
the Command, above the music, and yet as if of it, seemed to 

E become a voice, and yet alsoa light like a writing, and the 
church was filled with it, saying, ‘“‘ My way, not thine.” I dared 
refuse no longer. I gave the poor simple discourse of some 
common points in conduct. Was the result good? Did the 

_ issue justify that relentless Command 9?—you ask. I know not, 


_ by any outward measure. An aged man came to me afterward - 
saying he would that a thousand persons could have heard the ~ 


words which I thought so common, so thin and simple. And 
the congregation listened as if under a spell, as if the Lord, 


_ give them to hear my submission to his Command. Any farther 
~ T could not follow results. But the best proof was my own ease 
and assurance, my peace and conviction of heart. All the strife 
 yanished, all the unwillingness fied the instant I became obedi- 


_ yery happy in the pulpit that night. 

It is a point of “ Perhaps” that it invests us with the dig- 
nity of suspense. Itinvolves the poise of character needed to 
rest quiet in an uncertainty. Not only must we deliberate, but 
often it must be a long waiting while we hang, as it were, in 
: mid-sky, painfully, with no support for our feet. ‘* Perhaps” 
signifies our ignorance, as I have said,—our veiled eyes, our 
poor limits of anticipation, the future all invisible to us. Often 
ef the questions which the future locks from us, are very great 
 erises of heart or mind or affairs, wringing us, however we try, 
with anxieties or fears or trembling interests. All these we 
4 utter with the word “Perhaps.” Speak we the word then with 
a stout heart, a steady poise? Are we able to meet that sus- 
pense and bear it, soldier-like, on the march? I know not 
_ whether there be a greater test of inward power than a prolongod 
uncertainty. Most persons must rush weakly to a solution. 


having subdued me, himself did take the people’s ear, to” 


ent. The very air seemed a mingled light and peace. I was — 
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They must be propped by some opinion. They will be glad to 


have the truth if now they can, on the instant. But they can not 7 


wait for assurance of truth. They must have the support, or 


crutch, as then itis, of some declaration on the moment, some 


opinion which they may lean on, “‘ Perhaps” tries the grain of 


character. If the character endure the test and come forth 


strong to wait, slow to take up declarations, opinions, clamor- ~_ 


ous views, cries of parties or of interests, but steadily waiting 
and looking and brooding for the truth, till hght dawn, till the 


very and true morning come, however long the night be— 


then there is great reward given to the spirit. ‘‘ Perhaps” — 
grows to a victor’s wreath at last. Great power, virtue, faith,a 


noble poise of character, a lofty steadiness, come of the disei- 


pline of ‘‘ Perhaps.” And when the event comes at last, when — 


the explanation occurs, the solution is given, the truth hath 
come, then how strong and glorious are all the conditions, 


because all has beeu esaaren by us and naught hurried or forced — 
‘anywhere; but what has arrived has come in “ the fullness of — 
time.” When all things are ready, having been ‘ working — 


together ” unto that result, now they work mightily for joy in the 


result. When ‘“ Perhaps” has had its full scope and all now is _ 


ready, then all the circumstances conspire for beauty and bloom. 


Nature takes up and cherishes what belongs to her, because the _ 
season of it hath come in the long cycle of the earth’s path in — 


Providence. 

‘* Perhaps” has an element of lovely wonder in it. It em- 
braces the future not only as the unknown but as the deep of all 
the possible and the glorious, Perhaps this or that great thing 
will take place hereafter. Small difference how far off the 
space or time, It is present now tothe mind’s ecstasy in ‘ Per- 


haps.” The infinite power and riches of God seem to lie in a — 


holy “Perhaps.” Perhaps we shall have a vast knowledge 
sometime. Perhaps we shall take splendid voyages on great 
seas, and magnificent journeys through forests, plains, moun- 
tains, gardens, cities. Perhaps we shall ride to the stars and 
voyage round the solar system. Perhaps we shall meet Socrates, 
Confucius, Paul, Huss, the Nazarene, sometime. Perhaps, 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Newton, Kepler, will be 
accessible to us. 
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Wonder, triumph, admiration, vast expectation, are essen- — 


_ tial to spiritual health, to a robust fine health. Now, noble ex- 
y pectation grows from love of the common. Those souls who re- 


tain the faculty of childhood to be pleased with little things, are- — 


_ the spirits most delicate and sensitive to impressions of the 
_ good, beautiful and true. They are charming characters, full at 
- once of wisdom and simplicity; and they enjoy deeply. Often 
_ I note with pleasure persons who linger habitually to gaze into 
the wide museum of the shop windows, when plainly it is with 
_ admiration or wonder, not covetousness or envy. I had a friend 
like to a father and brother in one, who so was pleased with Lit- 
- tle things that it was one continuous pleasure to note his pleas- 
> ure. How he would delight in some small mechanical ingenuity, 
_ turning the article round and round in his hands, spending 
many minutes wrapt in admiration of some common utensil— 
moments, no doubt, of unalloyed felicity. merson mentions 
as an attribute or mental quality of a poet his ‘‘ sharp objective 
* eyes.” This he says, while speaking of Plutarch, “The range 
of life makes the glad writer,” he says, ‘‘The reason of Plu- 
tarch’s vast popularity is his humanity. A man of society, of 
affairs, upright, practical, a good son, husband, father and 


the camp, and the judgment hall, but also the forge, farm, 
kitchen and cellar, and every utensil and use, and with a wise 
man’s or a poet's eye. Thought defends him from any degra- 
dation. He does not lose his way, for the attractions are from 
_ within, not from without. A poet in verse or prose must have 
Da sensuous eye, but an intelligent coperception.” ‘ Perhaps” 
has in it all this fine love of the common, as the basis of a 
_ worshipful wonder, and that again spired with a boundless ex- 
pectancy which is joy and splendor—like Paul’s ecstatic ery, ‘It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be,” and “ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the 
_ things ” which God hath in keeping. 
: “‘ Perhaps” has an element of moral power in it. There 
may be glad haps and grievous haps. We can not see the 
eo future. What has it for us on our way? Perhaps joy, 
perhaps sorrow; perhaps successes, honors influence; perhaps 
~ losses, failures, obscurity, loneliness, How shall we meet this 


- 


friend,—he has a taste for common life, and knows the court — 
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“Perhaps” in outward life? By being armed against fortune 
in our inward life. By being soldierly in spirit, as under march- 
ing orders of the Lord to go through this continent of life, and, 
ready for all haps, to endure what thirst, hunger, cold, weari- — 
ness, wounds there may be, ‘for the prize of our high calling,” 
for the great service we are in; meantime refreshed with all new 
sights, lovely scenes, wide prospects on the march, sticking a 
wayside flower in our caps, and feeding on the earth’s wild 
fruits or tilled grains lustily. To this high quality of spirit we 
are helped much by rejoicing in little things, with fine wonder 
and love, which then fly like young eagles off to an eyrie of ex- 
_ pectancy. For small beauties and little charms can not fail us _ 
anywhere, in the poorest conditions. If we delight in these, ~ 
moreover, and drink all their nectar, we shall not stake our joy 
on building up great things, which, because they are high, any 
quake of fortune will overthrow. Plutarch says, ‘‘ When Nero 
had made an octagonal tent, a wonderful spectacle for cost and 
beauty, Seneca said to him, ‘You have made yourself a poor 
man; for if you chance to lose this, you can not tell where to 
get such another.’” ‘‘ Perhaps,” making us think of the shift- 
ing winds, waters and sands of fortune, teaches us that.the true — 
and noble wealth of mind and hand, is, not to depend on keep- — 
ing what we have acquired (which with all our watching perad- — 
venture we can not do), but to have command in our own souls 
and in the world to continue to do what most we value of 
what we have done. 
Meantime, there is One with whom is no “ Perhaps.” 
All our deliberation, our piety of waiting, our wonder and 
worship, our hope, expectation, fortitude, uttered in ‘Per- | 
haps,” rest on One, Infinite, Eternal, with whom is no “ Per- — 
haps,” ‘‘no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” Yes, they — 
rest on Him. It is rest, peace, stay, strenth. Not only they ob-_ 
tain and exist by Him, but rest. If we be ignorant, there is — 
Knowledge. If inour short range of vision, we must deliberate — 
and move slowly, there is Patience which also is Infinite Power — 
to bring truth to pass. If we must wait with piety, which is — 
faith, there is Eternal Fathfulness which justifies us, bringing © 
light and assurance at last. If we must arm us with forti- 
tude to meet strife or pain, there is Infinite Holy Presence and } 


ve which maketh joy more joyful than pain is painful, and. 
oweth us the divinity of loving and of thinking. Whatever be — 

“ Perhaps,” this is rest. Nay, unless we love our fortunes * 
more than excellence and beauty, what matter for haps! and 
how steady may we be among them! since goodness and tes 

stand fast—in Him. 
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“Tt fortifies my soul to know 

That. though I perish, Truth is so; 
That howsoe’er I stray or range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 

That, if Islip, Thou dost not fall.” 


